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BEN JONSON’S ‘THE CASE IS 
ALTERED’: ITS DATE. 

Tuts play was printed in quarto, appa- 
rently for the first time, in 1609, and the 
only contemporary allusion to it that has 
hitherto been found occurs in Thomas 
Nashe’s ‘ Lenten Stuffe,’ printed in 1599, 
and written, as the author tells us, “in the 
latter ende of Autumne,” 1598. After 
giving his readers a discourse on princes 
and their parasites, Nashe asks them what 
fault they can find with it -— 

“Ts it not right of the merry coblers cutte in that 
Play of ‘ the Case is altered’ ?” 

ashe’s ‘ Works,’ iii. 220, ed. R. B. M¢Kerrow. 

The ‘“‘merry cobler ” is, of course, Juniper, 
‘and ‘The Case is Altered’ is what Nashe 
describes it as being, a “ witty Play.’ 

In 1598 Meres’s ‘Wits’ Treasurie” was 
published, and in that famous book the 
author describes Anthony Munday as being 
“‘our best plotter.” This compliment to 
Munday raised Jonson’s ire, and hence 
we find Anthony appearing in ‘The Case 
is Altered’ as Antonio Balladino, only to 
be held up to scorn and ridicule, and Meres’s 
phrase turned against the ‘“‘city-poet”’ 
-with crushing effect :— 

Onion......you are in print already for the best 
plotter. I. i. 95-6, Hart’s ed. 


‘When was this part of the scene written ? 


Internal evidence and the evidence of 
Nashe point to ‘The Case is Altered’ as 
being earlier than any other of Jonson’s 
published dramas, including the first draft 
of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ which, 
Jonson tells us, was acted for the first time 
in 1598. When Nashe refers his readers 
to the ‘‘merry cobler,” he does so in familiar 
terms, as if the play were known to all. 
How is it, then, that this play, which Nashe 
had seen acted in or before the autumn 
of 1598, is able to quote fram Meres’s book, 
which was not entered through the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers until 7 September of the 
same year? The answer is that that part 
of the scene in which Antonio Balladino 
is exhibited on the stage was revised or 
interpolated between the time that Nashe 
saw the play acted and the publication of 
the quarto in 1609. As soon as Jonson 
has done with Antonio in the scene and given 
him his quietus, the latter disappears from 
the play altogether. There is nothing 
whatever in the quotation from ‘ Wits’ 
Treasurie’ to debar us from concluding 
that ‘The Case is Altered’ is Jonson’s 
first play among the dramas now included 
in his works. 

In 1600 Bodenham’s ‘Belvedere; or 
The Garden of the Muses,’ was put into 
circulation. This neglected book consists 
of between three and four thousand quota- 
tions from contemporary and earlier poets, 
but nobody has troubled to identify them in 
a@ systematic manner. It is a most interest- 
ing volume, full of suggestion, and, as regards 
“The Case is Altered,’ of prime importance 
in relation to the play. 

We gather from Bodenham’s Preface and 
the Conclusion, but especially from a sonnet 
addressed to Bodenham by the compiler 
of the work, who signs himself ‘A. M.,” 
that these quotations were brought together 
by Bodenham as the results of his reading, 
and handed over to ‘“ A. M.” to form from 
them a kind of dictionary of quotations, the 
plan of the book being ‘“‘A. M.’s.”’ A list of 
the names of the authors from whose works 
quotations were made is supplied by Boden- 
ham, but the reader is left to find out for 
himself from whom and where the quota- 
tions come, although, very probably, before 
“A.M.” dealt with them, each quotation 
had appended to it the author’s name, and 
perhaps the name of the piece from which it 
was taken. The list is both inaccurate and 
misleading, for I find that certain authors 
who are named are not represented in 
‘ Belvedere,’ and others, of established repu- 
tation, are but very sparingly quoted from ; 
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and, moreover, as showing how untrust- 
worthy the list is, quotations appear in the 
book from many poets and dramatists whose 
names are not mentioned, although the list 
is stated to be complete. Shakespeare heads 
the list of authors, as regards the number of 
passages copied from a single writer ; and he 
is closely followed by Samuel Daniel. Lodge, 
Spenser, and Drayton figure largely in the 
book; and Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, R. 
Greene, Joshua Sylvester, and the anony- 
mous play of ‘Edward III.’ are very well 
represented. Altogether I have been able 
to trace about 1,250 quotations in Boden- 
ham’s book, from about forty authors, not 
including passages that were copied by 
Bodenham from manuscripts in the Har- 
leian and similar collections, some of 
which remained unpublished and inedited 
until the present century; and _ hardly 
one in fifty of these passages is correctly 
quoted. 

Who is “A. M.” ? Everybody is agreed 
that these initials belong to Anthony 
Munday. ‘Belvedere’ quotes several times 
from ‘ The Case is Altered’ : would Anthony 
Munday, who had control of Bodenham’s 
quotations, go out of his way to favour 
the writer who had lampooned him so 
unmercifully in this very play? We 
may conclude that he would not; con- 
sequently, we are permitted to assume that 
when Munday admitted into ‘ Belvedere’ 

uotations from ‘The Case is Altered,’ 
that play did not exhibit him in its first 
scene, as it does in the quarto of 1609. 
This conclusion bears out what I have said 
previously. 

The following are the passages quoted from 
Jonson’s play, and it will be seen that three 
out of the four have been tampered with to 
make them fit in with the design of ‘ Belve- 
dere,’ which limits quotations to one or 


two lines at most, and then only when they | p 


contain ‘ten syllables”? to the verse. To 
obtain his results as we see them now, 
‘“* A. M.” had to treat Bodenham’s quotations 
as Procrustes treated unwary travellers: 
he lengthened or shortened them to fit the 
beds he had provided for them. 
* Of Covetousness,’ &c., p. 128. 
Gold that makes all men false, is true itself. 


Should be :— 
O, wondrous pelf ! 


That which makes all men false, is true it self. 
Act II. se. i. ll. 30-31, Hart. 


© Of Nobilitie,’ p. 67. 
He is not noble, but most greed bred, 
That ransacks tombes, and doth deface the dead. 


Should be :— 
It may be nature fashioned this affection, 
Both in the child and her: but he’s ill-bred 
That ransacks tombs, and doth —— the dead. 


i. 44-6. 


‘Of Covetousness,’ &c., p. 128. 
The more we spare, the more we hope to gain.. 
Should be :— 
The more we spare, my child, the more ™ gain. 
66. 


‘ Of Covetousness,’ &c., p. 128. 
To have gold, and to have it safe, is all. 
ITI. ii. 28. 
The last quotation is correctly given, but 
the others, though maltreated, are not tor- 
tured more than most that find a place in 
‘ Belvedere.’ 

There are three other quotations from. 
Jonson in ‘Belvedere,’ two being from 
‘Every Man in his Humour,’ and the third: 
from some work that does not seem to have: 
come down to us. The last is also quoted 
in ‘England’s Parnassus,’ and there it is. 
signed with Jonson’s name. 

I conclude, then, that ‘The Case is 
Altered’ is the oldest of Jonson’s published 
plays, and that the scene in which Anthony 
Munday is ridiculed was altered after 1600,. 
or subsequent to the compilation of Boden- 
ham’s ‘ Belvedere.’ 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOMAN 
SURGEON. 


I suBJOIN a copy of an original document. 
which may prove of interest to your readers. 
Apart from the quaintness of its language,. 
the value of the letter lies in the two points: 
which are raised in it, and which certainly 
demand explanation. 

From the articles on ‘Medicine’ * and 
‘ Public Health’ in ‘ Social England ’ (vol. iv.,. 
p- 630 —46 and 805), it will be gathered that 
though the theory of medicine in the seven- 
teenth century was by no means in so back-- 
ward a condition as is usually supposed, the 
practice of it, as regards the poorer classes, 
was exceedingly circumscribed. “‘ Specialists ’” 
at this period there undoubtedly were— 
men who demanded a large fee in return 
for their connexion with the Royal College- 
of Physicians. But general practitioners. 
were scarcely to be found till the end of the- 
eighteenth century, when they were pro- 
bably the outcome of that philanthropic 
wave which marks the social history of 
that period. 

It is true that in the seventeenth century 
“hospitals” were indeed in existence ;: 
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but they were little more than asylums 
for the aged and infirm. It is on record, too, 
that during the epidemic of 1665 several 
households were sent by their masters and 
mistresses to lodge with people to whom 
reference is made as “ nurses.” But neither 
these “hospitals” nor “nurses” could 
have fulfilled the same functions in the com- 
munity as their namesakes of the nineteenth- 
century ‘‘ hospital movement.” 

With medical assistance, therefore, outside 
the attainment of most of the lower classes, 
and in light of the fact that there were but 
few general practitioners even for the more 
wealthy, the following letter affords grounds 
for speculation as to, first, what this “ gentle- 
woman surgeon” wasin hereveryday capacity ; 
secondly, how she had gained the knowledge 
that earned her the reputation that she 
appears to have acquired. Her description 
seems rather to deny the answer that she 
was an ordinary “ quack.” 

The letter occurs in ‘ Cal. S.P. Dom. 1665-6,’ 
vol. clii. 180 :— 


From Lidlington, March 5, 1665. 

‘There being now a person condemned in Bedford 
Goall, for unfortunately striking a Tobacco pipe into 
ye eye Brow of a Man who is since Dead, And ye 
ear prosecuted by one sole witness, being a 

oman generally knowne of a very Lose and_ 
debosht Life, And since Sentence passt, a Gentle 
woman Surgeon of sound judgment and good re- 
pute, has been before severall nme al of ye Count; 
(being much troubled in mind she was not call 
to the Barr to give her evidence) which she is since 
ready to attest on oath—that she first drest the 
Person of his wound and soe continued her care to 
ye Last, and that the wounded person dyed noe 
more of that wound than of a Cutt finger.” 

They desire a reprieve. And so on...... 

Bedford. 

Tho. Snage, high sheriffe. Henry Chester. Hrd. 

Wingave. 
Stantey B.A. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


UNPUBLISHED SONGS BY T. L. 


PEACOCK. 
(Concluded from 10 S. x. 444.) 
THE songs contained in ‘The Three 


Doctors’ number eleven in all. Three of 
these—a Septetto, a Quintetto, and a short 
chorus—are omitted here, as they lose their 
interest in being transplanted from their 
surroundings in the play. : 


‘THE THREE DOCTORS.’ 


I. Song: Hippy. 
Couldn't that old sot, Sir Peter, 
Keep his house a littie neater ? 
Not a sofa to recline on ; 
Not a table fit to dine on ; 


Dogs and horses all past healing ; 
Every servant drunk and reeling :— 
Flames of scorching anger burn me : 
I’m so hurried, 
Vexed and flurried 
Teased and worried, 
Zounds ! I know not where to turn me !. 
Piled in heaps the pans and kettles ; 
All the garden full of nettles ; 
In the arbours sheep are housing ; 
In the greenhouse goats are browsing ;. 
Forced to scramble, when I ramble, 
Through a copse of furze and bramble, . 
I’m with endless plagues surrounded : 
Rage—vexation— 
Tribulation— 
Botheration— 
And confusion thrice confounded, 
IL. Duet. 
Caroline. 
To him, my dear, my wandering youth, 
Who first deceived my plighted truth, 
I'll ever constant prove : 
Life’s rugged path has not a charm 
The stings of fortune to disarm 
Like constancy in love. 


Lucy. 
The varying scenes through which we stray - 
With magic wiles in vain essay 
The constant mind to move: 
The faithless train, that rove and range, . 
Will find no charm in endless change 
Like constancy in love. 
Both. 
The breast of truth no fears confound, 
Though darkness close our hopes around,.. 
‘And tempests scowl above: 
The ills at which the clouds repine 
Can never reach the sacred shrine 
Of constancy in love. 
Ill. Song: Barbet. 
From London town, 
Where high renown 
My skill doth crown, 
I’ve rattled down; 
And now present 
To your content, 
Good sir, your most obedient. . 
All ills I cure 
That dogs endure: 
I give them drugs, 
I shave their mugs, 
Leomh their coats, 
I cut their throats, _ 
As you may deem expedient. 


Cesar, Fowler, 
Pompey, Jowler, 
nger, Hero, 
Neptune, Nero, 

One and all 
parr my call, 

For faith, sir, I’m no noodle... 
At my command 
They go or stand, 
Pointer, terrier, 
Greyhound, harrier, 
Bulldog, ban-dog, 
Newfoundland dog, 

Spaniel, pug, or poodle. 


— 
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Strike and parry,— 
Fetch and carry, — 
Current clear, 
Plunge in here, 
Seize that stick, 
Bring it quick, 

And lay it down before us. 
tribes canine 
My skill ’s divine, 
And what all speech 
And sense confounds, 
My art can teach 
A pack of hounds 

To bow-wow-wow in chorus. 


IV. Song: Narcotic. 
Cupid! cease, you pleasing ylague, you! 
No! ah! no! | can’t resist him! 
Fast I feel a fiery ague 
Shoot through all my nervous system. 


Bring, ah! bring, to cure my heartache, 
Mild emollient, cool cathartic, 
Cream of tartar, rhubarb, aloes, 
Salts, and castor oil, and mallows. 
*Sdeath! I’m in a raging fever ! 
Cardialgic inflammation 
Boils in this, my great receiver 
(laying his hand on his breast), 

Like a double distillation. 

Hope inspires 1ae— 

Passion fires me— 

Love pursues me— 

Rage subdues me :— 

Nought can rule me, 

Nought can cool me, 
In this furious perspiration. 


V. Song: Windgall. 


Oh! if I can carry her! 

Oh! if I can marry her! 
T’ll leave alone 
Black, bay, and roan, 

And be no more a farrier. 


A farrier, a farrier— 
Oh, horrid sound, a farrier ! 
A squire I'll be 
Of degree, 
And fly the sound of farrier. 
A borough then I’1l fly for ; 
A title then I'll try for ; 
And not disgrace 
The noble race 
Of that sweet maid I die for. 
Oh! if I can carry her, &c. 


VI. Duet. 
Miles. 


my troubles ed 
When the dinner-bell I hear, 

Over woodland, dale and fell, 
Swinging low with solemn swell,— 
“The dinner-bell ! the dinner-bell ! 


Hippy. 
What can bid my heartache fly ? 
What can bid my heartache die? 
What can all the ills dispel 


In my morbid frame that dwell ? 


“The dinner-bell ! the dinner-bell ! 


Both. 

Hark ! along the tangled ground 

Loudly floats the pleasing sound! 

Sportive Fauns to Dryads tell 

*Tis the cheerful dinner-bell. 

The dinner-bell ! the dinner-bell ! 

VII. Song O’ Fir. 

A tailor called on me, and, scraping his legs, 
As one morning I sate o’er my muffin and eggs, 
Says he, ‘‘ Here I’ve brought you a little account, 
And I’ll be mighty glad to receive the amount.” 
Says I, ““My sweet soul,” and I shrugged up my 


row, 
“T don't find it convenient to pay it just now.” 
“You had better,” says he, ‘‘ for your own little 


sake, 
Or perhaps you won’t relish the measure I'll take. 
I must have the money, so make no appeals ; 
Or I'll lay you, my honey, next week, by the heels.” 
Says I, ‘‘ For my heels I can’t answer, I trow, 
But I’ll just give you now a soft taste of my toe.” 
So I kicked him downstairs in the midst of his 
threats, 
Which you see is a new way of paying old debts ; 
“ Now,” says I, ‘‘ you’ve just learned, without any 


emur, 
The footing you stand on with Phelim O’Fir.” 
VIII. Finale. 
Hippy. ek the dinner bring again. 
O Fir. nd uncork the old champagne. 
Caroline. \ All disasters now are past ; 
ucy. J Here we meet in peace at last. 
Chorus. 


All they ask to crown their cause 
Is one dose of your applause. 


Nearly all these songs are very character- 
istic of Peacock. Especially is this the case 
with ‘The Dinner-Bell’ and ‘“ Couldn’t 
that old sot, Sir Peter.’ The latter recalls 
the drinking song ‘ Sir Peter’ in ‘ Headlong 
Hall,’ while the former exhibits the well- 
known tendency on the part of the poet 
and novelist to indulge in good living, and 
his delight in describing others who do the 
same. Every song, however, exhibits Pea- 
cock’s skill as a writer of light verse, and 
taken collectively they bear out Thackeray’s 
judgment of their author as “a charming 
lyrical poet and Horatian satirist.” 

A. B. Youne. 


SEAQUAKE AND EartTuHquaKE. — The 
terrible catastrophe which happened on 
the 28th of December, 1908, and had its 
centre in the Strait of Messina (the figure 
of which, it is reported, has been much 
altered), may perhaps be recorded as a 
combined sea- and earth-quake, and require 
a@ new designation in a compound term. 
The well-known Italian equivalent of “ earth- 
quake is terremoto, but I am not aware 
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if the corresponding term maremoto, as applied 
to a seaquake. yet occurs in Italian dic- 
tionaries. X. 


“ MIRAMOLINE.”—This very rare word 
in English occurs in Browning’s ‘ Sordello,’ 
Book t. (‘ Works,’ 1896, i. 126). ‘N.E.D.’ 
(s.v. Miramolin) says, ‘‘ Also, ‘ maramoline.’ ” 
But ‘“maramoline”’ is a ghost-word, as 
one may see by consulting the 1896 edition, 
where we find the words, 

rey scorching Saracenic wine 
The Kaiser quaffs with the Miramoline. 
The word means ‘‘ Commander of the Faith- 
ful,’ being a much-altered form of the Arabic 
amirwl miminin. ‘N.E.D.’ does not give 
the Spanish form of the Arabic word, which 
was Miramamolin (cp. ‘Poem of the Cid,’ 
xevii.), in Portuguese Miramolim. In 
‘The Lusiads’ of Camoens (III. Ixxxii.) 
we find the Arabic form transliterated, 
namely, O Mir-almuminin, with the Portu- 
guese definite article instead of the first 
syllable of the Arabic word. It appears, 
therefore, that Browning’s form is due rather 
to the Port. Miramolim than to the Sp. 
Miramamolin. It would be interesting to 
know whence Browning picked up his 
““Miramoline.” Did he read Portuguese ? 
A. L. MAYHeEw. 


Oxford. 


Irish CursEs.—‘‘ The curse of Cromwell | 
on you!” is often referred to in books as 
an Irish cursing formula. It seems that this 
expression is still in use. I recently heard | 
the Gaelic equivalent, ‘“‘ Mallacht Chromuil | 
ort!’? The word for a curse, i 
the same as our “ malediction.”’ | 

Irish curses are always picturesque, and 
afford an agreeable field for a collector. | 
Readers of Borrow will remember __his' 


mallacht, 


blind beggar’s ‘“‘ May the Mass never comfort me 


you!” A common formula is ‘“ Bas gan 
sagart ort!” “May you die without 
a priest !”” which conveys the same idea as 
the Italian ‘“ Accidente!” But the most 
terrible imprecation I have met with is 
“Go bh-fasuigh an feur ann do dhorus!” 
i.e., ““May the grass grow in your door!” 


an image of decay to which it would be| ¥ 


difficult to find a parallel. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Houses or Historic Inrerest.—I am 
informed that among the London houses 
which are, in the course of a@ short time, to 
have London County Council tablets affixed 
to them are 28, Herne Hill, with which 
Ruskin was associated ; 4, Beaumont Street, 
the residence of John Richard Green, the 


historian; 10, Berkeley Square, associated 
with Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde ; 
10, St. James’s Square, which has many 
associations with the elder Pitt, and in our 
own day with the “ Rupert of debate,” 
Edward Geoffrey Stanley, Earl of Derby ; 
and 4, Buckingham Street, Strand, a 
stately and good brick house of the olden 
times, once the residence of the painters 
Etty and Clarkson Stanfield, and in earlier 
times the abode of Pepys the diarist and 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, who stood 
so high in the confidence of Queen Anne. 
These will be notable additions to London’s 
historic houses. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


SALTFLEETBY.—This place-name is mis- 
printed “ Saltfleet by St. Clement’s”” in my 
reply on the ninth wave (10 S. x. 512). 
Near the decayed port of Saltfleet, on the 
east coast of Lincolnshire, are three adjoin- 
ing parishes—Saltfleetby St. Clement’s, Salt- 
fleetby All Saints’, and Saltfleetby St. 
Peter’s. About 1850 the older inhabitants. 
placed the accent on the last syllable, which 
was right, for the villages were three Danish 
“bys” that sprang up near Saltfleet. But 
amore common pronunciation was ‘‘So’laby, 
and this is pockably universal now, unless 
the railway and “ education” have brought 
in a pronunciation more in accordance- 
with the spelling. J. I... F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Trish Custom on Curistmas Eve.—In 


| The Tablet for 26 December a writer records 


a conversation with an aged Irishman in 

a London alley. The following extract 

from it bears upon an interesting custom :— 
“* Just a week ‘till Christmas!’ I said, after a 


use. 
“* Aye,’ replied he, rousing himself, ‘the time 
does be slippin’ by. Yet I cud fancy as ’twas but 
esternight that we kep’ last Christmas Eve. Yis! 
Faas me, too, how the wind did rou, h—much 
like ’tis to-night—an’ the heavy sleet did be blowin 
in at the open dure.’ Z 
“* «Why did you have the door open ?’ I asked. 
“ Sure,’ he said, testily, ‘an’ is it shut ye’d have 
it! Why, ‘twas Christmas Eve, as I’m after tellin. 


e! 
“T suppose I looked perplexed. Anyhow, his. 
tone qucaea to one of pitying inquiry. ‘Be the 
wers, an’ p’haps ye don't know how the Irish. 

ae Christmas in the court ?’ 

“*Tell me,’ I said. 

“*Well,’ he began, as he settled himself in the: 
old ragged chair, ‘you must know how the Lord o 
the world come down from heaven on Christmas. 
night. An’ He had nowhere to go, an’ ne'er @ friend 
in the wide world. So His Blessed Mother an’ the 
holy St. Joseph had to tramp the streets for to find 
a lodgin’. They was homeless, God help’em! An 
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from dure to dure they wint, askin’ for a night’s 
shelter, an’ no one wudn’t let ’em in. "Iwas a 
thing, soit was. But so true! Ivery 
ure was shut agin Him that winter’s night.’ 
Then in tones of wonder the old man murmured : 
‘Ter think o’ the Lord Himself bein’ homeless, 
same as any o’ us. Faix, if the Irish had been 
theer, ’twasn’t roaming the streets He’d be. How- 
somever,’ he continued, ‘theer He was, without 
word or welcome that bitter Christmas night.’ 

« ©-Tis all past and gone this many a year,’ he said, 
after a pause, ‘an’ ’tisn’t likely as the Lord’ll be 
comin’ agin. But no sooner does the bells begin 
a-ringin’ for the Christmas Mass than all the Irish 
in the alley sets open their doors, and lights up all 
the candles they has. ‘Tis to show the Lord as 
He’s welcome. Yis,’ said he, ‘’tis a great sight in 
the alley on Christmas Eve, wid the tenements lit 
up, an’ all the folks a-settin’ theer an’ waitin’, lest 
the Lord should come agin.’” 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘Tre or LAMMERMOOR.’ — Sir 
Walter Scott has recorded the delight which 
the perusal of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry’ afforded him when a boy 
of thirteen. This would be about 1784. 
In 1819, in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
chap. xvii., he institutes a comparison in 
some respects between the Master of Ravens- 
wood and the Heir of Linne, prefacing it 
with the following stanza :— 

‘The hearth in hall was black and dead, 
No board was dight in bower within, 
Nor merry bowl, nor welcome bed ; 
** Here’s sorry cheer,” quoth the Heir of Linne. 
Ballad. 

The version in the ‘ Reliques,’ issued in 

1765, runs thus :— 
He looked up, he looked downe, 

In hopes some comfort for to winne ; 
But bare and lothly were the walles ; 

‘*Here’s sorry cheere,” quo’ the heire of Linne. 

Most probably the first-cited stanza owes 
its paternity to Sir Walter’s pen, as he 
added the term “Old Ballad” to many 
of the poetical mottoes in his novels. His 


comment on the circumstance above men- | as 


tioned is thus recorded :— 


“The feelings of the prodigal Heir of Linne, as 
expressed in that excellent old song, when, after 
dissipating his whole fortune, he found himself the 
deserted inhabitant of ‘the lonely lodge,’ might: 
yerhaps have some resemblance to those of the 

aster of Ravenswood in his deserted mansion of 
Wolf’s Crag. The Master, however, had this 
advantage over the spendthrift in the legend, that 
if he was in similar distress, he could not impute it 
to his own imprudence,”—Chap. xvii. 


The probable date of ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’ is about 1707-8, shortly 
after the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland. The faithful Caleb Balderston 
is said to have been at the battle of Both- 


well Brigg in 1679, and was favourable to 
the exiled family, as he says (chap. xxiv.) : 
** His lordship minds weel how, in the year 
that him they ca’d King Willie died” 
(.e., in 1702), 

The original of Wolf’s Crag is undoubtedly 
Fast Castle. ‘‘ How like you the couch, 
Bucklaw, on which the exiled Earl of Angus 
once slept in security, when he was pursued 
by the full energy of a King’s resentment ?”’ 
says the Master of Ravenswood to his guest 
(chap. vii.). Fast Castle is near St. Abb’s 
Head, on the German Ocean, in the parish 
of Coldingham, often visited for the mag- 
nificent sea prospect which it commands. 
At Abbotsford is a fine painting of it by 
Thomson of Duddingston, given by him to 
Sir Walter Scott. It has also been engraved 
by Finden from a painting by Copley 
Fielding. 

Probably the success which attended 
the ‘ Reliques’ induced Thomas Evans in 
1784 to issue his ‘Old Ballads,’ dedicated 
to Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, who 
died in 1786. My copy is the second edition 
in 4 vols, and contains many ballads, 
“‘ Historical and Descriptive,’ with several 
of modern date, ‘‘ none of which are included 
in Dr. Percy’s collection.” 

JouNn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


GIBBON: PARAGRAPHS ENDING WITH 
Or.”—Of the 2,163 paragraphs in the 
seventy-one chapters of the ‘Decline and 
Fall,’ 1,581 end with a genitive phrase in 
“ of,” a percentage of over 73. 

x. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


‘ 


“ Pictures.” — The word “pictures” 
occurs three times in the Authorized Version 
of the Bible, but in not one of these with the 
usual modern sense. The Revised Version 
gives each differently: in Num. xxxiii. 52 

stones”? ; in Prov. xxv. 11 as 
‘baskets “filigree work”; and 
in Is. ii. 16 as “‘ imagery ’’—marg. ‘“‘ watch- 
towers.” 

I should like to dwell a little on the second 
of these. It is quoted from the A.V. by 
Prof. Saintsbury in his recent work ‘The 
Later Nineteenth Century,’ p. 8, where we 
read of ‘the singular persons who would 
refuse apples of gold unless they were pre- 
sented in pictures of silver,” evidently re- 
ferring to the above place in. Proverbs, 
where we at once see how much better is 
the R.V. rendering. The Douay version 
has “beds,” following the Vulgate “in 
lectis argenteis”; the French versions 
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have “dans les paniers d’argent,” the 
German “in silbernen Schalen.”” The note 
in ‘The Speaker’s Commentary ’ seems ap- 
propriate: ‘“‘ Probably the golden-coloured 
fruit set in baskets, 7.e., chased vessels of 
epen-worked silver.” A silver vessel or 
receptacle is evidently intended, which our 
word “picture” can never give, though 
it is sometimes used in the sense of image 
or representation, as when we say collo- 
quially “the picture of misery.” 
W. T. Lynn. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. ANTHONY oF VIENNE. — Will any 
correspondent kindly tell me where I can 
find out something about St. Anthony of 
Vienne ? G. AUSTEN. 


Coat ScHoo~ Costume.—What is 
the origin of the Blue Coat School costume, 
and its meaning ? AUSTEN. 

The Residence, York. 


VincENT Atsop.—Can any of your readers 
throw light on the obscurity of the following 
passages from the writings of Vincent Alsop, 
a Puritan author once well known, who lived 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century ? 
He was something of a wit as well as a divine, 
and frequently uses in his controversial 
writings ludicrous phrases which recall 
Andrew Marvell and Roger L’Estrange. 
* Anti-Sozzo,’ published in 1675, was the 
book which, even in the judgment of so 
bitter an opponent as South, completely 
routed Dr. William Sherlock’s ‘“‘ new theo- 
logy”; for by this very term, singular to 
say, does Alsop describe the rather vapid 
rationalism of the latitudinarian Churchman. 
I italicize the phrases which baffle me, and 
are unexplained by the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ 


in a most wretched condition, merely by trusting to 
Indulgence.”—Jbid., p. 687. 


3. “ The name of peace is often used to destroy 
the thing. So Austin of old: Lcclesiw_nomine 
Armamini et contra Ecclesiam dimicatis. Thus are 
we gogled to part with our Christian Liberty for 
Peace, when as the parting with the Ceremonies 
would secure both Peace and Christian Liberty.” 
—‘ Melius Inquirendum’ (1679), p. 344. 

4. ‘ Both sides, I think, have played at the game 
of Drop-father so long till they are weary, and 
forced to confess that some things now in usage 
were unknown to the Fathers, and many things 
practised by the Fathers which we have silently 
suffered to grow obsolete.”—ZJbid., p. 122. 

Alsop is speaking of the appeal made both 
by the Romanist and the Anglican to 
patristic precedents. 

5. ‘ I cannot be of every man’s Religion that is of 
a much ‘clearer understanding’ than myself, unless 
I resolve to be of twenty contradictory Religions at 
once ;......nor of every man’s way that pretends to 
a ‘Comfortable Conscience’ in his way, because I 
see some fitch in Comfort to their Consciences from 
the greatest provocations or grossest delusions.” 
—Ibhd., p. 258. 

This last conundrum I presume to be 
a misprint, in common with the phrase 
“an Arditious superstitious Busy-body” 
(p. 289), where the Latinism ardelious sug- 
gests itself as the true reading. That would 
mean meddlesome. Ardelio is a term used 
by Phedrus and Martial for a busybody, 
and is found rarely in English, as in Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and in one passage 
of Dr. John Owen. E. K. Simpson. 


Rucxotr Hovuse.—Was there ever a 
pleasure resort called Ruckolt House about 
ten miles from London ? 

“Our Knight had consented to make a Party to 
Ruckolt-house, which was at that Time the fashion- 
able Resort of all idle People, who thought it worth 
while to travel ten Miles for a Breakfast. Sir 
Thomas, and his Lady, went in a hired Chariot, 
and the Lovers shone forth in a most exal 
Phaeton.”—‘ The History of Pompey the Little; 
- Life and Adventures of a Lap-dog,’ 1751, 
p. 187. 

The author of this book was, according to 
Lowndes, the Rev. Francis Coventry. 

The resort is in the same chapter (i.e., 
Bk. TI. chap. vii.) called twice “‘ rage 
According to the story, Pompey, the lap- 
dog, was born in 1735 in Italy, and died 
in 1749 in London. RoserT PIERPOINT. 


‘Tue Youna LAwWYER’s RECREATION.’— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the 
name of the author of this book ? 

“The Young Lawyer's Recreation. Being a 
Choice Collection of several Pleasant _ Cases, 
Passages, and Customs in the Law: For the 
Entertainment as well as Profit of the Reader....... 
London: Printed for Samuel Briscoe, over-against 
Will’s Coffee-Housein Russel-street, Covent Garden, 
1694.” 12mo, pp. [14], 206, [2]. 
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1. “ Perhaps he [our author] had seen about — 
Billingsgate the Maugeing of a Crane, where a lusty : 
Fellow with a Mastiffe-Dog in a Wheel will take 
you up an incredible weight, otherwise unmanage- 
able.”—‘ Anti-Sozzo,’ p. 201. 
2. ‘* He supposes God to have dispensed with the 
Moral Law, which is news to me; nor shall I 
believe it, till I hear it confirmed :......for if we like 
Fools, goggled in with the Rhetorical of 
this Age, should trust to God’s Abatements of his 
Law, and at last it should prove that God loved 
Righteousness and hated as we were 
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The book is full of curious matter, but is 
written with slight regard to style. The 
reface is signed Philonomus, and the book 
is entered under that word in the British 
Museum Catalogue. 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


CHARTER OF Henry II.—I am in need 
of a copy (there are but a few lines) of 
a charter of He II. to Walter, Usher 
(Ostiario) of the King’s Chamber, given at 
Chinon, dated about April, 1181, and wit- 
nessed by ‘‘ Geoffrey my son and my Chan- 
cellor,’” Richard de Humez and _ others. 
It is mentioned on p. 239 of Eyton’s ‘ Court, 
Household, and Itinerary of Henry II.’ ; 
_ the source is stated as “‘ Cartee Antique, 

I shall be greatly indebted to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who will send me a transcrip- 
tion. J. Rogers REEs. 

Merefield, Salisbury. 


St. Mary’s, SHREwsBURY.—What is the 
of an apparently 
tablet in St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury ? 
The central figure is a bearded head, sur- 
mounted by a helmet, standing apparently 
in a coffin or open box, across which bars 
are drawn. The figure is uncovered as 
far as the waist. On either side are a gentle- 
man and lady in medieval costume; and 
at the bottom of the tablet (which is not 
larger than 9in. by 6in.) is incised appa- 
rently the branch of a tree. 

Does the figure represent one of the Knights 
Templars and the Crusades ? 

Wm. Martin M. SELLwoop. 

7, Chester Street, Shrewsbury. 

Jack CaprE’s CHIMNEY.—Where is this ? 
Was the phrase at one time a proverb ? 
De Quincey in ‘ The Spanish Military Nun’ 
(p. 217 of vol. xiii. of Masson’s edition) says : 
“The street is there to this day, like the 
bricks in Jack Cade’s chimney, testifying all 
that may be required.”” V. H. Coins, 

[See Shakespeare, ‘2 Hen. VL.,’ IV. ii. 160.] 


WELLINGTON TROUSERS.—What are these ? 
V. H. 


Harriet WaAINEwRIGHT, Mrs. Cot. 
STEWaART.—It has been suggested that this 
lady, who was a singer and composer, was 
related to the well-known Lancashire Wain- 
wrights, organists and composers of the 
eighteenth century; but in her ‘Critical 


Remarks on the Art of Singing,’ published 
in London in 1836 (in the Introduction to 
which she blows her own trumpet with 


astonishing vivacity and vanity), as well 
as in ‘The Tuscan Vase’ (printed for the 
authoress in London in 1840), she spells 
her maiden name with an e. I suppose, 
therefore, that she belongs to my family- 
tree, whose ramifications since the middle 
of the eighteenth century I know fairly well ; 
yet I cannot find a place for her. 

I should be grateful for any light on her 
parentage. The officer she married was 
probably John Stewart, who was major 
of the 16th Regiment Bengal Native ‘n- 
fantry in 1806. She was born before 1766 ; 
came to London with her father before 
1792 (her opera ‘Comala’ was performed 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, 26 Jan., 
1792, before a distinguished audience) ; 
went to Calcutta in 1796; composed her 
Seringapatam chorus in 1799; married soon 
after; returned to England about 1811; 
resided (apparently a widow) at 6, King 
Street West, afterwards 6, Nutford Place, 
Bryanston Square, from 1821 to 1843. She 
was a pupil of Dr. Worgan, and a friend 
of Dr. Burney and of “Lady Brudenell, 
sister to the Earl of Dartmouth.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mrs. Gorpon, N&E IsaBELLA LEvy.— 
The New Wonderful Museum and Extra- 
ordinary Magazine, by William Granger, 
Esq., London, 1802-8 (B.M. G. 13546-8), 
contains a short memoir of Mrs. Judith Levy, 
the rich Jewess, usually called the Queen of 
Richmond Green, with a portrait, published 
by Alex. Hogg, 1 April, 1803, Paternoster 
Row. The biographer in describing her 
eccentricities states :— 

“In the winter she visited masquerades, balls, 
&e., and introduced her daughter to the Duchess 
of N—d’s routes, then a noted matchmaker, who 
delighted in procuring great fortunes for younger 
brothers of quality, and accordingly brought about 
a clandestine marriage between the Hon. Mr. 
Gordon and Miss Levy, who soon after died.” 

Who was the Hon. Mr. Gordon? Is there 
any record of the marriage? Where did 
it take place? Where was Mrs. Gordon 
buried 2? Who was the Duchess? I shall 
be thankful for the information. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Sir Rosert FLETCHER.—Any biographical 
or genealogical details will be welcomed. 
He was knighted on 29 Dec., 1763, being 
then a major in the East India Company’s 
service (Shaw’s ‘Knights of England ’). 
His portrait was painted by Reynolds, and 
engraved by W. Dickinson, 1774. He died 
29 April, 1777, at Mauritius, on his way 
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home from Madras, being then a colonel 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, xlvii. 247). Where 
is Sir Joshua’s portrait of Fletcher? To 
what family of Fletcher did the colonel 
belong ?_ I shall be grateful for any refer- 
ences to books or MSS. which relate to him. 
W. G. D. FLetcuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


“ GrzymaLa.”—Can any reader explain 
the meaning of this Polish word, used as 
signifying aristocratic armorial bearing ? 

HERALDIC. 


“KNIGHTS WITHOUT NOSES.” — In 
Wycherley’s play ‘The Plain Dealer’ 
(Act ITI. se. i.) occurs the following: ‘“‘I’d 
rather dine in the Temple-rounds or walks 
with the knights without noses or the 
knights of the post.’’ Hired witnesses were 
known as knights of the post; but what 
were the knights without noses? Or are 
the two terms synonymous ? 

Henry FIsHwick. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Blue rejoicing sky. 

Quoted by De Quincey in ‘The Spanish 
Military Nun,’ p. 163 of vol. xiii. of Masson’s 
edition. 

2. Pass like night from land to land. 

Quoted by De Quincey in the same, p. 195. 

V. H. 


Napoleon is said to have quoted the follow- 
ing lines after the battle of Dresden in 1813 
‘“‘from a favourite poet.” Is this Corneille 
or Racine ? — 

J’ai servi, commandé, vaincu quarante années ; 
Du monde, entre mes mains, j’ai vu les destinées ; 
Et j'ai toujours connu qu’en chaque événement 
Le destin des états dépendait d’un moment. 
JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


Will you kindly give context and name 
of author of the line, 
Here in this ancient haunt of Peace? 
M. TrrcHMARsH. 


[‘‘ A haunt of ancient Peace” is 1. 88 of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Palace of Art.’] 


ARCHDEACON PHILIP StuBBs: PoRTRAIT. 
—Can any of your readers inform me as to 
the present whereabouts of the portrait of 
Archdeacon Philip Stubbs (1665-1738), 
painted by T. Murray in 1713? I have 
a —_ of a fine mezzotint engraving after it 
by John Faber, 1722. H. Stusss. 
Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Buitinepon Cius.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me when this club was 
founded at Oxford, and who were the 


founders and original members ? 
CoLLNor. 


BrokEN Cross, WESTMINSTER.—Where 
and what was this? ‘The Square and 
Cube Root Compleated and Made Easie’ 
was sold by the author at the Chequer at 
Broken Cross in Westminster ( 
Gazette, Feb. 27—-March 1, 1687). 

J. HotpEN MacMicHarEt. 


“FERNANDES IN DvKES Ptace.” —I 
recently purchased a square blue and white 
jar (Lambeth ?) with this lettering under 
the glaze. I should like to find out whether 
Fernandes was an apothecary or Italian 
warehouseman, and the date at which he 
traded in Dukes Place. A _ reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ possessing London Directories 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
could probably give me the information. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


¥ AMERICAN GENEALOGIES.—I should be 
much obliged to a correspondent for the 
title of some such work as Burke or Debrett 
giving genealogies of American families 
of English or Scottish descent down to the 
present generation. Ets. 


“Spanish Straprs”: Morspus 
cus.”—What instruments of torture were 
these ? They are specified in the account 
of a witch at Royston in 1606, who is said to 
have caused her victims such pain that the 
agony inflicted by these was “ nothing to it. 

W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 
[May not “morbus Gallicus” be an allusion to 
the disease of that name? The earliest quotation 
for it in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 1579.] 


CuaMBER-HoRSE FOR EXxERCISE.—What 
was this? Was it in the nature of a rocking- 
horse ? 

“We hear that Gentlemen and Ladies may see 

atis the Chamber-Horse for Exercise, at Mr. 
Marsh’s, in Stanhope Street, near Clare Market. 
He has a list of many Persons of Condition who 
have purchas’d these Machines of him.”—. ly 
Advertiser, 16 June, 1742. 

J. HotpEN MacMicHakEt. 


Cartes FirzGerrrey.—In the marriage 
register of Purton, Wilts, under date 17 Sept., 
1604, occurs the entry “Charles Fitz- 
Geffery and Anne Arman.” Is this the 
record of the marriage of “the poet of 
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Broadgates Hall” (Pembroke College), Oxon 
(1575 ?-1638) 2? He certainly left two sons. 
Bavany. 


Rev. Mr. Power oF EASTHAMPSTEAD, 
Berxs.—What was the end of the lawsuit 
in which he was involved in 1723 ? 

JOHN HAUTENVILLE-COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, 8.W. 


“Great Unparp.”—When and _ where 
were Justices of the Peace so described first ? 


“‘Pupworm.”—This is stated in the 
(American) ‘Century Dictionary’ to be a 
“local English’? name of the piddock or 
Pholas dactylus, the shell-fish which bores 
into wood, chalk, and even rock. The word 
is not in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
nor apparently in any of the publications 
of the Dialect Society. Can any one inform 
us of its use anywhere on the English coast ? 
The piddock is common everywhere. 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Replies. 
THE LONGMANS. 


(10 S. xi. 2.) 


Tue date of the publication of the first 
two volumes of Macaulay’s ‘ England’ should 
have been November, 1848. It was on the 
29th of that month that he found copies 
on his table, and he records in his diary : 
““T read my book and Thucydides’s, which 
I am sorry to say I found much better than 
mine” (Trevelyan’s ‘ Life’). The volumes 
were reviewed in The Atheneum on Decem- 
ber 9th, 16th, and 23rd. Macaulay, in his 
modesty, had ‘never dreamed” of the 
immediate success of his ‘ History.’ Three 
thousand copies were sold in ten days, 
and Black said there had been no such sale 
since the days of ‘Waverley.’ Macaulay 
now thought, “though with some mis- 
givings, that the book will live.” His 
delight was great when he went to Clapham 
and found the family reading his book 
again: ‘“‘How happy their praise made 
me, and how little by comparison I care 
for any other praise!’ On the 27th of 
January in the new year he went into the 
City to discuss the matter with William 
Longman and Bevis Ellerby Green, father of 
the present senior partner, Mr. Green, and 
was surprised to find that the publishers 
were confident that ‘thirteen thousand 
copies would be taken off in less than six 


months.” The third and fourth volumes 
were issued in December, 1855, when The 
Atheneum devoted twenty-seven columns 
to the work, the articles appearing on the 
22nd and 29th. It was these two volumes 
which produced the celebrated cheque for 
20,0002. 

Macaulay, as will be remembered, lived 
only four short years after this. He died 
on the 28th of December, 1859, suddenly. 
His nephew records that he and his mother 
“found him in his library, and dressed as 
usual, with his book on his table beside 
him, still open at the same page.” 

Although Macaulay died on the Wednes- 
day at Campden Hill, his death was not 
known in London until the Friday. The 
news reached The Times office while the 
paper was at press, and when a large number 
had been printed. The machines were at 
once stopped, and a small paragraph in- 
serted announcing the death of the great 
historian. This was in the copy we had 
at Wellington Street. My father at once 
sent me off to Hepworth Dixon at St. John’s 
Wood. When I told him he could hardly 
believe it, as it was not in his copy. There 
was only time to insert a short notice in 
The Atheneum of the 31st, the obituary 
not appearing until the 7th of January. 

It was my privilege to be among those 
who followed him to his grave in Poets’ 
Corner on Monday, the 9th. 

The history of the Longmans and the 
great services of the firm to literature has 
yet to be written. I believe they were the 
first to publish a huge catalogue of English 
books long before that of Henry Bohn. 
In 1817 they had shown their generosity 
to Moore by paying him 3,000/. on the day 
of the publication of ‘Lalla Rookh.’ To 
Thomas Longman, who died in his seventy- 
fifth year on the 30th of August, 1879, we 
are indebted for the beautiful illustrated 
edition of the New Testament, which was 
the hobby of his life, and which The Atheneum 
described as ‘‘ standing by itself as a speci- 
men of illustration on wood.” 

“No time, labour, or expense was spared to make 
it successful. His object was to produce in black 
and white the effect produced in colour in the old 
illuminated MSS.” 


Another member of the firm, William 
Longman, who died on the 18th of August, 
1877, is remembered by his lectures on 
the history of England down to the reign 
of Edward III. as well as a life of that 
monarch. He also wrote a monograph on 


the three cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul 
in London. 
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.Ar. Thomas Brown, who died in 1869, was 
a wera benefactor to Christ’s Hospital 
{where he had been educated), and to the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution and the 
Booksellers’ Retreat. He also gave a stained- 
glass window to St. Paul’s. 

It is pleasant to record the long services 
of many members of the staff. These 
include Mr. W. Bartram (since 1857), Mr. 
Reader (1863), Mr. Greenway (1872), and 
our frequent contributor Mr. W. H. Peet 
(1878). C. FRANCIS. 


I have noticed a slip in the chronological 
account of the Longmans which would 
perhaps be immaterial if it were not con- 
nected with the great writer whose long 
association with the firm forms one of the 
most pleasing incidents in its history. It is 
stated that in 1839 Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ 
Vol. I., was published. Macaulay did not 
sit down to write the work which he had 
had long in contemplation till March, 1839, 
and the first two volumes were not published 
by Messrs. Longman till the end of Novem- 
ber, 1848. Seven years were occupied in 
the preparation of the third and fourth 
volumes, which were issued by the same 
firm in the middle of December, 1855. 

There are also one or two slight errors 
in the quotation given by Mr. Francis 
from Sir George Trevelyan’s speech at the 
Booksellers’ Dinner: that is to say, if the 
paper headed ‘A Budget of Memories’ 
in the December number of The Cornhill 
Magazine is to be accepted as the authorita- 
tive report. Sir George did not say the 
“‘ old family connexion” with the firm was 
“‘as prolonged as any recorded in literary 
history.” His words were that it was 
“more prolonged than any recorded,” &e. 
He did not say that “it began in 1842.... 
when Lord Macaulay’s books were pub- 
lished,” the phrase in The Cornhill being 
“when Lord Macaulay’s first books were 
published.” I suspect Sir George really 
said “first book,” for in 1842 only the 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ was published. 
The volume of ‘ Collected Essays’ was not 
issued till the following year. 

W. F. PripEAvx. 


I should be glad if Mr. Francis could 
say when the firm of Longman & Broderip 
was in existence. I presume this Longman 
will have been at any rate one of that 
family. 

My reason for asking is that I have a 
copy of sheet music of ‘The Marseillaise,’ 
which I think must be.one of the earliest 


published in England, if not the actual 
first edition. It is headed :— 

“The Marseilles March sung by the Marseillois 
going to Battle by General Kellerman’s Army 
instead of Te Deum as ordered by the National 
Convention and at the different Theatres in Paris.” 
It was printed by Longman & Broderip, 
26, Cheapside, and 13, Haymarket. 

On the fourth page is a version in French. 
The music and words are printed from an 
engraved plate. 

I believe the song was only written in 
1792, and I think this sheet of music cannot 
be much later than that year or the follow- 

A. 


ing. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


First Bishop TO Marry: 
BisHop Bartow (10 S. x. 366, 412, 474).— 
Mr. Jonas has confused two different men. 
As stated at the second reference, one 
William Barlow, Prior of Bisham, and suc- 
cessively Bishop of St. Asaph, St. David’s, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester, died as 
Bishop of Chichester, 10 Dec., 1569. 

Another William Barlow, also a Doctor 
of Divinity, was, while Dean of Chester, 
elected Bishop of Rochester 23 May, 1605. 
He was translated to the See of Lincoln in 
1608 (election took place 21 May, 1608), 
and died at Buckden 7 Sept., 1613. This 
date is open to question, as in his wife’s 
epitaph in Easton Church, near Winchester, 
13 August, 1568, is given as the date of the 
Bishop’s death. 

I can produce no evidence of the date 
on which the first-named William Barlow 
was married. He was elected Bishop of 
Bath and Wells 3 Feb., 1547/8, it is said 
without even the form of a congé délire, 
and it is further said under an arrangement 
with the Protector (the Duke of Somerset), in 
return for which, and for certain money 
payments, he made over a large portion 
of the episcopal estates to that nobleman, 
and also secured for his own family the epis- 
copal manor of Wookey. The presumption 
is that he was married while Bishop of 
St. Davids, to which he was translated 
10 April, 1536, though he may not have 
openly avowed his marriage. But whether 
his marriage took place in 1550 or between 
1536 and 1548, he certainly was not 
the first member of the episcopal order 
in England to be married, as Thomas 
Cranmer was consecrated 30 March, 1533, 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, having been 
nominated to that see by a Papal Bull 
dated 21 Feb., 1532/3, and he was un- 
doubtedly then married for the_second time. 
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Paul Bushe, Prior of the Bonhommes at 
Edington in Wiltshire, was appointed first 
Bishop of Bristol (a see then newly created), 
16 June, and consecrated 25 June, 1542; 
and it is not likely that he married until he 
became a bishop, or until after the death 
of Henry VIII. At the entrance to the 
north choir aisle from the Lady Chapel in 
Bristol Cathedral there is a canopied tomb 
(with an emaciated cadaver under the 
canopy) which is said to be that of Bishop 
Paul Bushe; his wife, Edith Ashley by 
name, lies buried close by under the altar 
steps. 

The epitaph and Latin verses connected 
with it are recorded by Browne Willis. 
Whether they are now existent I do not 
know. They may have been renovated, 
but they seem worthy of a place here :— 

** Hic jacet Dominus Paulus Bush primus hujus 
Keclesiz Episcopus, qui obiit 11 die Octobris a.p. 
1558. Aitatis sue 68. Cujus anime propitietur 
Deus. 

Dignus qui primam circum sua tempora mitram 

Indueret, jacet hic Bristoliense decus. 

A patre Bush dictus, Paulum Baptisma vocavit, 
irtute implevit nomen utrumque sua. 

Paulus Edintoniz bis messes preco secutus 

Instituit populum dogmate, Christe, tuo. 

Ille animos verbis impensis pavit egenos, 

Hinc fructum arbusto preebuit ille suo. 

Ut madidos arbusta juvant, sic foedere rupto 

Inter discordes pacificator erat. 


F. pre H. L. 


Mr. A. C. Jonas at the penultimate refer- 
ence is mixing up two bishops called William 
Barlow: the first (successively occupant 
of the sees of St. Asaph, St. Davids, Bath 
and Wells, and Chichester) died in August, 
1568; the second (successively occupant 
of the sees of Rochester and Lincoln) died 
7 Sept., 1613. 

The query appears to be as to who was 
the first Englishman to marry after becoming 
a bishop. William Barlow, son of the first 
above mentioned, was born at St. Davids 
when his father was bishop, 7.e., between 
1536 and 1549. Bush became Bishop of 
Bristol in 1542. 

If, however, the query is, What English 
married man first became bishop? the 
answer is surely Cranmer, who had recently 
married his second wife, the niece of Osiander, 
when he became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1533. As Henry VIII. did not approve 
of married clergy, Cranmer “ shut his wife 
up in a box.” Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, thus writes 


(Camden Soc., Second Series, xxi. 275) :— 


_“*The Archbishop of Canterbu 
King Henry his days, but kept 


was married in 
is woman very 


close, and sometime carried her about with him in 
a great chest full of holes. that his pretty nobsey 
might take breath at. In the meanwhile it so 
chanced that his place at Canterbury was set on 
fire [18 Dec., 1543]; but lord what a stir and care 
was there for this pretty nobsey and for this chest ; 
all other care in a manner was set aside. He caus 
that chest with all speed to be conveyed out of 
danger, and gave great charge of it, crying out that 
his evidences and other writings which he esteemed 
above any worldly treasure was in that chest ; and 
this I heard out of the mouth of a gentleman that 
was there present, and knew of this holy mystery.’ 
The word nobsey is not in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Holgate, when Archbishop of York, was 
married after banns 15 June, 1549; but it was 
said the parties had been privately married 
at an earlier date. In 1549 he was, on his 
own admission, sixty-eight, and Harpsfield 
calls him “ about four score years of age,” 
and says that his wife (Barbara, daughter 
of Roger Wentworth) was “a young girl 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age ”’ (loc. cit.). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Again I ask if there is not an error, 
this time with respect to the bracketed 
remark, ‘‘[By Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury] London, Rd. Jugge, 1556.” 

If I am correct, Matthew Parker was conse- 
crated Archbishop on 17 Dec., 1559 (one of 
the consecrators being Bishop Barlow). 
I fail to see how Archbishop Parker could 
have written a treatise published in 1556. 
He may have written it prior to his becoming 
Archbishop. ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 

[The explanation is as suggested. Halkett and 
Laing and the ‘D.N.B.’ attribute the authorship 
of ‘A Defence of Priests’ Marriages’ to Parker. 

Mr. A. B. BEAVEN also points out that there were 
two bishops named William Barlow. ] 


Mitton: Portrait as A Boy (10 S. x. 
508).—If the picture in question was painted 
by the Frederick Newenham (1807-59) who 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1838, 
it can have no historical significance. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


In Dr. G. C. Williamson’s privately printed 
work ‘The Portraits, Prints, and Writings 
of John Milton exhibited at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 1908,’ there is a list (pp. 89, 
90). of ‘Various Pretended Portraits dis- 
covered since Marsh’s List,’ 7.e., since Mr. 
John Fitchett Marsh’s publication (ep. 10 8. 
x. 445) in the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xii. 
(1860). The last entry in this list (No. 266 
of the engravings) is: ‘Modern mezzo- 
tint by Cousins after a so-called original at 
Eton.” L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 
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‘““HE WHICH DRINKETH WELL” (10 S. x. 
511).—In its Latin form I have been ac- 
quainted with this example of what logicians 
call a sorites for nearly fifty years, and have 
always understood it to be of medieval 
origin. The words are as follows :— 

**Qui bene bibit, bene dormit ; qui bene dormit. 
non peccat ; qui non peceat, salvabitur; ergo qui 
bene bibit, salvabitur. 
This mode of argument seems to have been 
familiar to Boswell, if we may judge from 
what he says in one of his ‘ Letters to the 
Rev. W. J. Temple,’ just published :— 

“Tt requires the utmost exertion of practical 
philosophy to keep myself quiet. I have, however, 
done so all this week to admiration : nay, I have 
appeared good-humoured ; but it cost me a con- 
siderable quantity of strong beer to dull my 
faculties.” 

I quote from The Publishers’ Circular of 
26 December last. Joun T. Curry. 


I think that Mr. T. Rarcrirre may pos- 
sibly find that the author from whom he 
quotes had at one time been a student at 
a German university. When I was a student 
at Heidelberg in 1878 a Latin version of 
this was in common use, and had apparently 
come down “from time immemorial.” In 
my “commersbuch” of that date I find 
I have written :— 

**Qui bene bibit, bene dormit ; qui bene dormit 
non cogitat malum; qui non cogitat_ malum non 
peccat ; t non peccat non offendit Deum: ergo, 
qui bene bibit non offendit Deum !” 

This looks more like an original than does 
the English version given in the query. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
of thanking W. C. B. for his reply to my 
query as to Booth of Rame. E. J. Baut. 


MAN IN THE Moon IN 1590 (10 S. x. 446, 
518).—I had hoped it was unnecessary to 
occupy space by pointing out that my 
quotation was an example of the secondary 
sense of the phrase. Possibly in the purer 
atmosphere of Cambridge the “‘ man in the 
moon” has never had the actuality that is 
unfortunately ascribed to him in this city 
by the sober testimony of Blue-Books and 
the ‘ Life’ of our late Chichele Professor. 


Q. V. 
Oxford, 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509).—In Mr. Pett Ridge’s clever, but painful 
story ‘ Name of Garland’ the heroine, when 
officiating as a nursemaid, keeps her infant 
charge in order by threatening him with 
the name of Mr. Gladstone. e date at 


which the story begins is not given, but, 


from references to “Jack the Ripper” 
and other indications, it may be taken to 
be 1888 or thereabouts. Mr. Gladstone was 
not then Prime Minister, but he was the 
best-known politician of that day, and was 
probably regarded as a formidable foe to 
evildoers. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Richard I. of England is a well-known 
instance. See Gibbon’s ‘ Rome,’ chap. lix. : 

‘His tremendous name was employed by the 
Syrian mothers to silence their infants: and if a 
horse suddenly started from the way, his rider was 
wont to exclaim, ‘ Dost thou think King Richard is 
in that bush?’” 
He refers to Joinville, p. 17. _ 

Scott puts a like statement into the mouth 
of Saladin when he meets Richard at the 
lists (‘ Talisman,’ chap. xxvii.). 

M. TEtson. 


Narses, 473-568 (Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ viii. 219). 

Richard Coeur de Lion (ib., xi. 146). 

Sir Thomas Lunsford (Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,” 


. 2). 

Lamia, Lilith, and Hunniades may also 
be included; and see the ‘Decline and 
Fall,’ xii. 166. A. R. BAyLey. 


See 10 S. i. 325, ‘ Drake in Mexico’ ; and 
10 S. vii. 387, ‘ La Hueste Antigua.’ 
W. R. B. PRIDEAUX. 


According to the Berea Quarterly, quoted 
by The Manchester Guardian of 19 December 
last, the traveller stopping at a lonely cottage 
in the hill country of Kentucky may hear 
the mother quiet an unruly child by sayin 
‘* Behave now, son, or Clavers will get you.’ 
“Clavers”? is a reminiscence of Claver- 
house, who harried the Covenanting ancestors 
of these Kentuckians. 


Should not Gilles de Retz of Brittany, 
executed in 1440, and the Black Douglas 
(William, lord of Nithsdale), killed in 1390, 
be added to this list ? W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Sir SyDENHAM, Bart., OF BROMP- 
TON (10S. x. 490).—I am unable to conjecture 
where Mr. Gray got his information upon 
which he founds his query. Burke in his 
‘Extinct Baronetage’ says :— 

“‘Sir John Sydenham, Bart., married for his first. 
wife Mary, daughter and coheir of John Buckland 
of West Harpetre, co. Somerset, who after his 
death (in 1625) married the Lord Grey.’ 

The last statement is an error. She; died 
in 1596. 
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Sir John married secondly Mary, relict of 
John Baker, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Guilford, Kt. She survived her husband, 
and dwelt in Drury Lane, London. 

According to ‘The Peerage of Scotland,’ 
by Douglas, Andrew, Lord Gray, had two 
wives—the first being Anne, relict of James, 
Earl of Buchan, and daughter of Sir Walter 
Ogilvy, Kt., of Deskford and Findlater ; 
and the second Dame Catherine Cadell. 
Perhaps some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
be able to unravel the query. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


_For “Bart.” (surely “Bart.” should be 
giving way by now to “ Bt.,” in accordance 
with the wishes of the Committee of the 
Baronetage) read Kt. The first Baronet 
(cr. 1641) was a grandson of Sir John the 
Knight. For “ Brompton” read Brimp- 
ton, Somerset. 

Mary, second wife of Sir John Sydenham, 
and subsequently second wife of Andrew, 
Lord Gray, was a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Guldeford of Hemsted in Cranbrook, Kent, 
and wife of John Baker of Sissinghurst in 
the same county (pedigree of Sydenham, 
by H. Stanley Head, Misc. Gen. et Her., 
Second Series, iii. 327, and ‘Complete 
Baronetage,’ vol. i. sub Baker). A letter 


within the Parrishe of St. Gyles in the Fieldes in 
the County of Middlesex, wherein shee hathe of 
late lived ;” 

and letters of administration of the estate 
of Mary, Lady Gray, of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, were granted, 4 Jan., 1631/2, to her 
grandson Sir John Baker, Bt., and on the 
16th of the same month to her husband 
Andrew, Lord Gray (P.C.C.). 

Three errors should be pointed out, inci- 
dentally, in G. E. C.’s monumental works 
referred to above. The compiler’s doubts as 
to Lady Gray’s first marriage have resulted 
in superfluous and mistaken foot-notes on 
the subject of the 1631/2 administration 
both under Gray in the ‘ Peerage’ and under 
Baker in the ‘ Baronetage’ (vol. i. p. 72). 
Under the Sydenham baronetcy (vol. ii.) 
the statement that Sir John Sydenham, 
the first Baronet, succeeded his father in 
1625 is incorrect, since his father, John 
Sydenham, proved the will of his father 
Sir John Sydenham, Kt. (whose name heads 
this reply), in 1626. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Omar Kuayyam (10 S. x. 
307, 391).—The following versions in Welsh- 
8 «mani may be worth mention :— 


1. ‘Omar Khayyam Bish Ta Dui Gilia Chide Are 
Volshitika Romani Chib John Sampsonestar,’ 


of Arthur Sanders to Edmund Parr of | Lond 


15 Feb., 1628, mentions the marriage of 
Lady Sydenham with Lord Gray, “‘ she being 
fourscore, and he four-and-twenty ” (‘S.P. 
Dom.,’ p. 258). The difference in age is 
exaggerated, as such discrepancies are in 
gossip: the writer probably aimed at 
euphony rather than truth. Lord Gray 
was certainly older, but his bride need not 
have been much younger, having borne a son 
to her former husband as far back as 1587 
or so (‘ Complete Baronetage,’ as above). 

G. E. C. states in a foot-note to the Gray 
(‘Complete Peerage’) that both 
age and her first husband seem doubt- 
the latter point. 
1629, records that 
“Mary, Lady Gray, now wife of Andrew, Lord 
Gray, and sometime wife of Sir John Sydenham, 
standing convicted of Popish recusancy, and being 
seized of certain lands in cos. Kent and Somerset,” 
was deprived of two-thirds of the said 
estates (‘S.P. Dom., 1628-9,’ p. 447). Sir 


There can be no doubt, however, on 
A State Paper of 10 Jan., 


John Sydenham by his will, proved 10 May, 
1626 (P.C.C. 70 Hele), bequeathed to his 
wife, whom he did not mention by name, 

“all the jewells, chaynes, rings, and ornaments 
which my said wief now possesseth and useth...... 
which now are......in the house in Drurye Lane, 


ndon, 1902. 

2. ‘ Tanengreske Shtarenge Gilia’: 22 stanzas by 
— acAlister, in ‘ Echoes,’ Cambridge, 
1907. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 


‘** PsyCHOLOGICAL MOMENT ” (10 8. x. 488 ; 
xi. 13).—In Nathan Drake’s compilation 
entitled ‘Memorials of Shakspeare ’ we have 
a chapter, which is an extract from ‘The 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ in which these 
words occur :— 

*““The second answer is, that Shakspeare was 
pursuing two methods at once ; and besides the 
psychological method, he had also to attend to the 
poetical. 

In a footnote the writer of the article, who 
was no doubt 8. T. Coleridge, says :— 

““We beg pardon for the use of this insolens 

verbum [psychological]; but it is one of which our 
language stands in great need. We have no single 
term to express the gape ao of the human mind ; 
and what is worse, the principles of that philosophy 
are commonly called metaphysical, a word of very 
different meaning.”—‘ Memorials of Shakspeare,’ 
&c., by Nathan Drake, p. 153, London, 1828. 
This note does not solve the query, but 
shows when the principal word was introduced 
into our language; and the reference may 
be useful to the editors of the great Oxford 
Dictionary. Joun T. CURRY. 
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CuTHBert (10 S. xi. 10).—A bio- 
graphical sketch of Cuthbert Shields appears 
in The Wadham College Gazette for Michael- 
mas Term, 1908. Reference is made in 
it to an obituary notice in The Times of 
22 September, and to an account of his life 
by Mr. Plummer in The Oxford Magazine, 

resumably in one of the issues of that 
journal during October. H. W. H. 


For an obituary note written in memory of 
Cuthbert Shields, who died on 20 Sept., 1908, 
at Oxford, see one of the numbers of The 
Oxford Magazine for November. p.m 

[Mr. Frowde kindly informs us that the notice 


appeared in 7'he Oxford Magazine for 15 October, | 


pp. 8-9.] 


“Mamamoucut” (10 S. x. 328).—The 
term used by Ben Jonson in ‘ Volpone,’ IT. i., 
is Mamaluchi, which is simply the Italian 
form of ‘Mamelukes,” the Arabic deriva- 
tion of which is given in the ‘N.E.D.’ as 
from mamaluka, to possess, hence “ slaves.” 

‘‘Mamamouchi,” though a burlesque appel- 
lation invented by Moliére as a title for M. 
Jourdain, is considered by Littré as taken 
from the Arabic ma menou schi, which 
signifies ““ good for nothing.” In French it 
has since become synonymous for one who 
assumes an air of pretentiousness or pompo- 
sity. N. W. 

New York. 


Kine CHARLES THE Martyr (10 S. x. 
227).—The dialogue “‘ Quoth William Penn 
to Martyr Charles” first appeared in the 
New York Evening Post. I cannot give the 
date, as unfortunately I did not preserve it. 
I have, however, the original cutting in a 
scrapbook. It was prefaced by the following: 

“Some silly people, with the Bishop’s sanction 
too, have put a memorial window to ‘ King Charles 
the Martyr’ in a church in Philadelphia. Near by 
William Penn’s statue surmounts the dome of the 
City Hall.” 

That Dr. Garnett was not the author of 
the epigram is evident from the fact that 
a few days later the following letter appeared 
in the before-mentioned newspaper :— 

Solvonter Risu Tabule. 
To the Editor of The Evening Post. 

Srr,—Your Philadelphia correspondent Mr. Curtis 
calls attention to two a in my squib of last 
week relative to the honors lately paid to the 
memory of King Charles I. 

What was done at the Church of the Evangelists, 
he says, could not possibly have been a canonization 
of King Charles, that event having occurred ‘ more 
than two hundred years ago,’ while, moreover, the 
- dedicated was not a glass window at all, 
‘but an oil painting. Well, as to the first point, m 
weply is that even if St. Charles I. was paper Nea 


more than two hundred years ago, he was, by the 
same token (to wit, a royal proclamation), un- 
canonized or decanonized in the i 1859 ; so that 
to speak accurately, what the Philadelphians did 
was to recanonize him—surely a singular step for 
American Churchmen, however Anglomaniacal. 

To the other point if reply by acknowledging the 
blunder, and submitting a revised version of my 
epigram, which has the double advantage of being 
historically more accurate and of exhibiting the 
whole matter from a different point of view. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE EpicRAM. 
A Second Martyrdom. 
Quoth William Penn to Martyr Charles: 
‘« Thee scarce can feel at home 
Down there upon a canvas back 
While I enjoy the dome. 
Let me step down and out, I pray, 
And thee be patron saint ; _ 
A Friend ought not to stand in bronze 
And leave a king in paint.” 
Quoth Martyr Charles to William Penn : 
‘* Nay, broadbrim, no such curse ; 
White-hall was surely bad enough, 
Your City Hall were worse.” 
I regret I can throw no light upon the 
authorship. GEORGE MERRYWEATHER. 
15, Jackson Road, Chicago. 


Guernsey Lity (10 8. x. 368, 412, 456). 
—In Pitman’s ‘Words and Places’ it is 
stated that 
“the flower is a native of Ja 
discovered by Kempfer, the D ; 
traveller. The ship which contained the specimens 
of the new plant was wrecked on the coast of 
Jersey, and some of the bulbs having been washed 
ashore, they germinated and spread in the sandy 
soil. Thence they were sent over to England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, by M. Hatton, 
a botanist, and son of the Governor of Guernsey. 

One of your correspondents gives the 
Hatton governorship as _1670-9. A  bio- 
graphical dictionary states that Kempfer, 
a German, spent two years in Japan, 1692-4. 
If the above is all of it correct, Hatton must 
have been living in Guernsey after the retire- 
ment of his father from Jersey. Possibly 
a life of Keempfer or his ‘ History of Japan 
and Siam,’ published in English in 1727, 
may supply Mr. Kumacusu MrNakaTa 
with particulars of the ship and her wreck. 

Doucias OWEN. 


n, where it was 
utch botanist and 


Army AND Lists (10 8. x. 489).— 
There is a long series of these Lists, but not, 
I think, quite complete, in the British 


Museum (Newspaper Room). I do not know 
how far back they go. F these official 
. WILLIAMS 


lists, or until he can get a set, A 
will find what claim to be “ complete. lists 
of the Army and Navy,” &c., in ‘The 
Gentleman’s Register; or, Rider’s British 
Merlin,’ which appeared annually. My 
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earliest issue of this is for 1749. I have a 
good many volumes of both the ‘ Register’ 
and the official Army Lists, but nothing 
like complete sets. So far as the Army and 
Navy Lists are concerned, they are, for 
obvious reasons, nearly always found in the 
sales of libraries belonging to collectors of 
medals ; but they always sell at good prices, 
particularly the earlier issues. They some- 
times occur in second-hand booksellers’ 
catalogues. W. RosBerts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
x. 510; xi. 32).— 
From what small causes, &e. 
In the first edition of ‘The Rape of the 
Lock,’ the second line reads 
What mighty quarrels rise from trivial things. 
The word “ quarrels ’’ makes it likely that 
Pope was thinking of the best-known in- 
stance of his generalization, viz., Aris., 
* Politics, Bk. VII. ec. iv.: ‘‘ Revolutions 
are not about trifles, but spring from trifles.”’ 
H. C—n. 


On the ninth day of November. 


The whole ballad ‘ Farewell to Kings- 
bridge ’ (ante, p. 9), with its tune, is printed 
in ‘Songs of the West’ by the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould. It is apparently traditional ; 
see the note concerning it in the introduction 
to the work cited. |W. Percy MERRICK. 

Elvetham, Shepperton. 


SaMvuEL Footer, Comepian (10 S. x. 109, 
455; xi. 17).—In ‘ Recollections of Ban- 
nister ’ we read :— 

“Foote......died at an inn in Dover, October 21, 
1777. In the church of St. Mary in that town there 
is a monument to his memory; and it has been 
generally imagined that Foote was buried there 
Such, however, is not the fact. Mr. Jewell, at the 
representation of half the actors and dramatists of 
the day, brought the body to London, in order that 
it might be publicly interred in Westminster Abbey : 
but after he had taken this step, no funds were 
forthcoming, and he buried his friend at his own 
expense in the cloisters.’ 

Sir AFFABLE. 


The inscription quoted by Mr. BAVINGTON 
JONES from the stone in St. Mary’s Church, 
Dover, makes no reference to the interment 
of Foote. But in the late Col. Joseph 
Lemuel Chester’s magnum opus, ‘The Mar- 
riage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers in 
the Collegiate Church or Abbey of Bt. Peter, 
Westminster ’ (1876), p. 424, we find under 
date 1777 the following entry: ‘Nov. 3, 
Samuel Foot, Esq; aged 55, in the West 
Cloister.” The name is there spelt without 


the final e. In a foot-note it says: ‘‘ He 
died 21st Oct. at the ‘Ship’ Inn, Dover, 
on his way to France.” 

Additional evidence is to be found in 
Dean Stanley’s ‘ Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey’ (1868), p. 305, which 
states: ‘‘In the same year [that is, 1777], 
in the West Cloister, was interred the 
comedian Samuel Foote, who pleased Dr. 
Johnson against his will.” There does not 
appear to be the possibility of an error in 
these records. 

Another authority, and one of almost 
equal weight, may be quoted. Mrs. A. 
Murray Smith, a daughter of the late Dean 
Bradley, in ‘The Roll Call of Westminster 
Abbey’ (1902), p. 270, states that Foote 
“died October 2lst, 1777, on his way to. 
seek health abroad, and was buried by torch- 
light at Westminster.” This, like the 
others, appears to be an absolute statement 
of fact, and one can but feel that all these 
authorities must be right. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 

(Dreco also thanked for reply.] 


“Orp Kine Cote” (10 S. x. 510; xi- 
13).—I would refer Miss Mooyaart to 
‘Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs,’ 
by M. H. Mason (Metzler), where she will 
find a traditional version of the tune of this. 
song, with the first two verses, wherein the 
jovial monarch calls for his fiddlers and 
drummers. Miss Mason suggests that the 
song may be continued, with the introduction 
of a new instrument at every verse, 
libitum. I think it is a pity that the author 
did not give us the last verse of the fullest. 
copy she could get, as the traditional render- 
ing of the monotone to which the cumulative 
part of the chorus is sung in this and similar 
ditties often possesses a rhythmic fascination 
that might escape singers whose methods 
are conventionalized by musical instruction. 

W. Percy MERRICK. 

Elvetham, Shepperton. 


Frre Encines (10 8. xi. 8).—The volume 
the Rev. W. D. SwEETING evidently refers 
to is ‘A Record of the International Fire 
Exhibition, Earl’s Court, London, 1903,’ by 
Edwin O. Sachs, Architect. It is an ex- 
haustive tome, illustrated by 270 photo- 
lithographs, and was published by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, 


Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, in the same year, 
price lds. 

The oldest (dated) manual engine ex- 
hibited in that wonderful collection appears. 
to have been formerly infuse at Dunstable 
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(mow preserved by Messrs. Shand, Mason 
& Co., Blackfriars), and was made in 1570. 
The next, in regard to age, was a two-men 
manual, dated 1626, from Exeter. For 
upwards of one hundred years it formed the 
sole protection from fire which the city 


possessed. Carried by hand-poles and 
shoulder-straps, it was stationed at the 
Guildhall. This was lent to Earl’s Court 


by Mr. William Pett, captain of the Exeter 
Fire Brigade. The officer in question (for- 
merly the champion for one-man drill in 
all Great Britain) rescued this most interest- 
ing relic from a barn in the neighbourhood, 
where, for many decades, it had lain neg- 
lected and forgotten. The volume contains 
full-page illvstrations of both these old fire 
engines. Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mr. Sachs’s ‘ Record of the International 
Fire Exhibition’ may be consulted at the 
Patent Office Library. A. E. A. 


I had till quite recently a copy of the 
Earl’s Court Fire Exhibition Catalogue, 
but have preserved only a single leaf, headed 
“Fighting the Flames.’ This describes the 
pageant illustrating the various methods of 

‘fire fighting”? from Roman times to the 
present day. 

Among the relics exhibited were “a 

rimitive seventeenth-century engine from 

unstable”? ; the manual engine Deluge, 
which ‘tradition says was present at the 
Great Fire of London in 1666”; a broad- 
brimmed hat made of solid leather, for pro- 
tection from falling sparks, dated 1738 ; 
leather buckets of the same period ; a small 
wheeled hand engine, dated 1735, from 
‘Windsor Castle; and a manual engine from 
Market Deeping, 1776, mounted on a cart. 

The illustrations in the Catalogue included 
“The Fire Engines of the Sixties,’ ‘The 
Destruction of the Houses of Parliament, 
16 Oct., 1834,’ the ‘ Ancient Manual from 
‘Windsor Castle,’ ‘ Oil Torch in Use in Exeter 
up to 1888,’ and ‘ Old Fire Engine, Seven- 
teenth Century.’ G. H. W. 


Possibly Merryweathers, the fire-engine 
makers at the corner of Bow Street and 
Long Acre, could assist the querist, as this 
firm showed several ancient engines amongst 
their exhibits. H. S—ez. 


Trenick ” (10S. x. 467).—Mr. MayHEw 
is right: teenick is merely an individualism 
for tenet, which is the regular form of the 
word in Kent, and often appears in adver- 

tisements in the local newspapers. It is 


“ 


more substantial than brushwood, and not 
so big as “* binders.” 

“For sale, stakes, binders, tenet, peasticks, good, 
cheap, to clear. E. Clayson. Stelling, near Canter- 
bury.’ —Kentish Eapress Newspaper, 29 March, 
1902, p. 10, col. 2. 

In Boy’s ‘Sandwich,’ p. 80, there is an 
extract from the books of account of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital (about 1546): 
** Paid for tenyng and mendyng of gapps 
xd.” Percy Maytam. : 

Canterbury. 


BENEDICTINE (10 S. x. 469).—I have 
before me a book with excellent coloured 
illustrations entitled ‘ La Bénédictine,’ given 
to me by M. Pierre le Grand of the company 
of the ‘‘ Distillerie de la Bénédictine,” in 
response to a letter which I wrote in order 
that I might get the information wanted. 
I visited the distillery some thirty years 
ago, where I found not only a factory of 
the excellent liqueur, but also a most in- 
teresting museum of ecclesiastical and 
monkish relics. The abbreviated story of 
the liqueur is as 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cent 
there was in ther old Abbey of Viena, 
whose earliest date M. Gourdon de Genouillac 
places in 665, a learned monk, Dom Bernardo 
Vincelli, alchymist and physician, who 
devoted himself to the study of simples 
and the preparation of medicinal liquors. 
He compounded “Elixir bénédictin.” It 
is said that when Francis I. visited the 
Abbey of Fécamp in 1534, he desired to 
taste this liqueur, whose reputation had 
travelled to the Louvre. Afterwards having 
heard a certain Breton gentleman boasting 
of the wines of his province, he said :— 

““ Your wines of Brittany! they are the rawest 
and roughest in my kingdom, good for giving the 
colic......! But if you were to talk to me of the 
good liqueur of the monks of Fécamp! Faith of a 
gentleman ! never have I tasted better.” 

Dom Bernardo Vincelli committed his receipt 
to parchment for the use of his successors. 

he abbey was all but destroyed in the 
Revolution, and the monks were expelled. 
However, the title-deeds and many other 
writings, &ec. one them the precious 
manuscript of Vincelli), were saved, and 
entrusted to certain devoted friends. among 
whom were the relatives of the former 
procureur fiscal of the abbey, M. Martin 
Couillard, maternal grandfather of M. 
Alexandre Le Grand, the founder of the 
Bénédictine Distillery, who became possessor 
of the receipt in 1863. 

I do not find in the book the date when 
he began to make the liqueur. If my memory 
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is correct, I tasted Bénédictine for the first 
time, not far from Fécamp, about 1874. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The business connected with the manu- 
facture of bénédictine is now carried on 
at Rue Théogéne Bouffart, 108, Fécamp. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BROKENSELDE” (10 S. xi. 10).—Two 
solutions are possible. If the spelling is 
really English, then seld is a variant of 
setile, a seat, and meant a seat or chair, 
from A.-S. seld. But in the phrase “le 
Brokenselde’’ it is more likely that the 
spelling is Anglo-French ; and I have fully 
shown, in my ‘ Notes on Etymology,’ p. 474, 
that the A.F. initial s was freely used in 
place of our sh ; and, if so, then “le Broken- 
selde simply means “‘ the broken shield.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Brokenshire is the surname of a _ well_ 
known resident in this city. Harry Hens. 


Ex-Servusan (10 8. x. 469)—The word 
may be meant for sdriyah, mastlike, from 
sari, a mast, or for serayah, a palace. I have 
failed to locate the pillar in the latitude 
named. 


THE TENTH WAVE (10 S. x. 445, 511).— 
Nine is the multiple of three, but I do not 
understand the tenth. The greatness of 
the third wave is alluded to in Atschylus, 
‘Pp. V.’ 1015, and Euripides, ‘ Hippolytus,’ 
1213. JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Yew Trees By Act oF PARLIAMENT 
(10 8S. x. 430).—In Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,’ 20th ed., under ‘ Yew Trees,’ it is 
stated, “A general plantation of them for 
the use of archers was ordered by Richard III. 
1483,” Stow’s ‘Chron.’ being cited as the 
authority. 

In ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ (9th 
ed.), vol. xxiv. p. 744, it is stated :— 

“The planting of the yew in churchyards was at 
one time supposed to have been done with a view to 
the supply of yew staves. But while importation 
from abroad was fostered, there seems to have been 
no statute enforcing the cultivation of the yew in 
Great Britain. On the other hand, a statute of 
Ed. I. (cited in Gard. Chron., 6th Mar., 1880) states 
that the trees were often planted in churchyards to 
defend the church from high winds.” 

I may say that, although I have consulted 
the legal works most likely to give informa- 
tion on the point, I have so far been unable 
to discover any statute “ ordering a general 
plantation of yew trees for the purpose of 
archery.” R. VauGHan GOWER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Characters and Passages from Notebooks of Samuel 
Butler. Edited by A. R. Waller. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 


THE author ot ‘The Way of All Flesh’ remarks 
that it isa sign of the “literary instinct” when a 
man is in the habit of pel ore about a notebook 
and jotting down his thoughts and observations. 
Whatever may be the truth of the theory, his 
illustrious namesake might be cited as one excellent. 
example in support of it. We have authority for 
the statement that this Samuel Butler would from 
his childhood ‘‘make observations and reflections 
on everything one said and did,” and his manu- 
scripts prove that he was not content until he could 
set deen his impressions in black and white. It is 
obvious that the writing of ‘Characters’ must 
have been peculiarly congenial to a man of his 
temperament, and it is not surprising that he 
should have indulged his taste for it perhaps to 
excess. That class of composition was exceedingly 
popular in England during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Sir Thomas Overbury had 
inaugurated it with marked success; Earle prose- 
cuted it with brilliant and delightful results ; 
Fuller dallied with it charmingly; and a host of 
other writers paid passing homage to the fashion. 
Few of them, however, can have devoted such pro- 
longed attention to it as Butler, whose literary 
portrait-gallery, now fully displayed in the present 
edition, contains nearly a couple of hundred more 
or less finished pieces. Of these the first hundred 
and twenty may be familiar to the student from 
Thyer’s edition of 1759; the rest of them, together 
with a miscellany of observations and reflections 
on various subjects, are now printed for the first 
time, and constitute the larger portion of a very 
well-filled volume. 

It must be admitted, we think, that Thyer picked 
out the best of the collection. There are among the 
new —— several that are happily studied and 
forcibly executed ; but many of them are to a con- 
siderable extent repetitions or variants of figures 
already drawn, and as a whole they do not add 
much to Butler’s achievement. owever, it is 
satisfactory to have them in their entirety, and it 
need hardly be said |that they contain plenty of 
valuable matter. Butler at his best is an admirably 
vigorous painter of types, though his somewhat 
elaborate method is not so pa as the lighter 
and more graceful manner of Earle and Overbury. 
His observation is wonderfully minute; he has a 
keen judgment, an inexhaustible wit, a fertile 
fancy, and a remarkable power of expression. His 
sketches, therefore, are full of excellent things 
excellently put. Two or three of his sentences, 
taken at random, will suggest the quality of his 
writing better than any description. Of the Hen- 
pect Man he says that “‘when he was married he 
promised to worship his Wife with his Soul in- 
stead of his Body, and endowed her among his 
worldly Goods with his Humanity. He changed 
Sexes with his Wife, and ta off the old Man to put 
on the new Woman”; of the Antiquary that “he 
is a great Time-Server, but it is of Time out of 
Mind. | to which he conforms pute, bt is wholly 


retired from the present”; of the 


ranguer that 
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“he does not talk to the Man, but attacks him, and 
whomsoever he can get into his Hands he lays 
violent Language on...... His Tongue is always in 
Motion, tho’ very seldom to the Purpose, like a 
Barber’s Scissars, which are always snipping, as 
well when they do not cut, as when they do”; and 
of the Small Poet that ‘‘ when he writes, he com- 
monly steers the Sense of his Lines by the Rhime 
that is at the End of them, as Butchers do Calves 
by the Tail.” 

Such utterances have the shrewdness, crispness, 
and point that distinguish all the great writers of 
Characters” from Theophrastus downwards, and 
Butler is full of them. On the other hand, it is 
worth noting that with all his brilliancy he has 
distinct limitations. He lacks tolerance, and the 
humour that accompanies it; his wit is too often, 
in Lamb’s phrase, a /wmen siccum ; and he is apt to 
become fierce and exaggerated. His portraits are 
almost if not quite without exception, severe and 
satiric ; there are no representations of noble and 
wholesome humanity such as his predecessors were 
careful to intersperse among their base or ludicrous 
types. But when all is said, his work is worthy of 
careful study, not only on account of its literary 
merits, but also because it throws a great deal of 
light upon the social conditions and customs of the 
time, and this excellent edition of it is therefore 
most 

The ‘Miscellaneous Observations’ occupy some 
two hundred pages of the volume, and deal with 
diverse topics—religion, statesmanship, literature, 
and soforth. On the whole, they must be pronounced 
a little disappointing. Butler was not a great 
thinker, and comparatively few of his dicta strike 
us as offering anything that is really original or 
suggestive, though they are often tersely and forcibly 
expressed. 


The Poetical Works of George Crabbe. Edited by 

A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle. (Frowde.) 
Tus is another worthy addition to the ‘‘Oxford 
Editions” of the poets, which have long been recog- 
nized as trustworthy and supervised by competent 
hands. In the present case the extent of Crabbe's 
work neeessitates rather small t for a single 
volume. A reproduction of a portrait by Pickersgill 
of the poet forms the frontispiece, and the only notes 
are those made by Crabbe himself. In the able intro- 
duction the editors speak of Crabbe as ‘ almost 
forgotten,” which is, we think, exaggerating 
matters. He has always, we are sure, had select 
lovers among the best judges. Apart from his 
pungent and tonic outlook on real life, he shows at 
times “ an antithetical cleverness ” which is worthy 
of Pope. His muse, too, is by no means untaught. 
Glancing through the pages, we come upon a skilful 
turn here from Horace or Ovid, there from Gold- 
smith or Prior. 


WE have frequently suggested that the Baptists 
should follow the excellent precedent set by the 
Congregationalists, and form a society for the pur- 
pose of collecting historical records and information 
relating to their body. We are gratified to fin 
that the Baptist Historical Society has now been 
founded, its President mgt Mr. G. P. Gould, 
the Principal of Regent’s Park College, while 
its Vice-Presidents and Committee are well known 
for their learning and influence; it already 
numbers 120 members. With such a start there 
is every reason to believe that much good work 
will result. 


The first number of the 7’ransactions contains a. 
Prefatory Note by the President, who rightly anti- 
cipates that the information contained in the 

ransactions ‘‘ will ome a source of wealth to 
the future historian of the Baptist denomination.” 
The first paper, by Mr. Champlin Burrage, is on a 
manuscript, ‘Karly Welsh Baptist trines,” 
ascribed to Vavasor Powell. This is followed by a. 
letter from Carey to his son. The third paper, 
‘Baptists and Bartholomew’s Day,’ is by the 
Secretary, Dr. Whitley, who disposes of the notion 
that any considerable number of ministers holding 
Baptist views needed the impulse of the Act o 
Uniformity to bring about the severance of their 
connexion with the State Establishment. Dr. 
Whitley maintains that Baptists were not Non- 
conformists in the old sense of that word. 

Mr. Butt-Thompson supplies an_ account of 
William Vidler, Baptist and Universalist, born at 
Battle in Sussex on May 4th, 1758. He became: 
peste of a Particular Baptist church there in 1780. 

n being expelled from the Baptist denomination. 
on account of his religious views, he came to London: 
and joined the Unitarians, and in 1804 started The- 
Unitarian Evangelical Society, and lectured on its 
behalf each Thursday at the chapel in Leather Lane.. 
He died on the 23rd of August, 1816, and was 
succeeded in the ministry by William Johnson Fox, 
equally with Vidler ‘‘an old man eloquent.” An: 
obituary notice of Fox appeared in The Atheneum: 
of the 11th of June, 1864. 

The last article is ‘Porton Baptist Church,. 
1655-85,’ by Mr. Arthur Tucker, who tells us that: 
“the burial-ground is still used as the last resting- 
place of members of the Baptist church in the 
village.” As there has been a long discussion in 
‘N. & Q.’ in reference to early tombstones of 
Dissenters, it would be interesting to know the: 
earliest dates of those in this ground. 

The J'ransactions can be obtained at the Baptist: 
Union Publication Department, Southampton Row.. 


The National Review for this month has its usual’ 
vivid views of politics, nee with ‘ Episodes 
of the Month.’ Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., con- 
tributes ‘ A Labour Viewof the House of Commons,’ 
and points out many weaknesses in the work done 
by the present system. ‘Are Americans Pro- 
vincial?’ is asked by r. H. W. Horwill, who 
offers instances of the megalomania resulting in 
myopia among some Americans. Mr.Austin Dobson: 
gossips very agreeably about ‘The Oxford Thacke-. 
ray, but we think he might have given us a little 
more criticism, which Prof. Saintsbury’s prefaces: 
strongly invite. Mr. F. S. Oliver is clever, as: 
might be expected, but not particularly sound, we- 
think, in his discussion of ‘The Nature of a Whig.” 
Mr. George Hookham, whose name is new to us, 
has tackled afresh ‘The Shakespearian Problem.” 
He makes constant reference to Mr. Greenwood’s 
recent book on the sabion’. Mr. Sidney Lee, and the- 
late Prof. Churton Collins, and he thinks that he has 
proved ‘that in his own day Shakespeare’s poetry,. 


d | as pooty: was not thought anything very won- 
derful,” 


and “that the arguments, at any rate of 
the principal witness for the defence [Mr. Lee], 
are not worth serious consideration.” e 
merely remark that, on the evidence of this: 
short article alone, we cannot regard Mr. 
Hookham as a sufliciently deep student of the 
subject to satisfy us. A second article is, however, 
pro: 


| = 
| 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 


Tue ‘Hand - Katalog der neueren deutschen 
Literatur, 1908-9,’ published by Mr. W. Muller of 
16, Grape Street. a Oxford Street, is a specimen 
of that admirable arrangement of books in which 
the Germans excel. he Catalogue runs to 
over a thousand pages, and the table of contents, 
to which an Index is added at the back, is sufficient 
to indicate the wide scope of the books offered, 
which are in satisfactory bindings. The prices we 
have examined are very reasonable. 


Mr. C. Richardson’s Manchester Catalogue 56, 
contains under America Humboldt and Bonpland’s 
‘ Atlas Pittoresque,’ Paris, 1810, 5/.; also Stafforde’s 
‘Geographicall and Anthologicall Description of all 
the Empires in this Terrestrial Globe,’ 1618, having 
bound in the same volume Botero’s ‘Briefe De- 
scription of the Whole World,’ 1617, and two other 
works, 1612-18, 15/. Under Arabic are two lexicons 
Bodger’s, 2/. 2s., and Lane’s, 4/. 4s. Milton col- 
lectors will find the ‘Doctrine of Discipline and 
Divorce,’ and other pamphlets, 1642-54, in one 
volume, old calf, 15/. 15s. General items include 
five volumes of the Pickering Diamond Classics, 11.; 
“The Badminton Library,” 28 vols., 5/. 5s.; Cun- 
ningham’s * Nell Gwyn,’ first edition, 1852, 1/. 4s.; 
“The Delphin Classics,” 141 vols., 1819-30, 4/. 10s.; 
Landor’s Works, 8 vols., half-calf, 5/.10s.; Grosart’s 
edition of Spenser, 9 vols., large paper, 4/. 17s. 6d.; 
‘The Paston Letters,’ 6 vols., 2/.; and Motley’s 
‘United Netherlands,’ 4 vols., 3/. There is a good 
list under Dialects. 


Messrs. Suckling & Co.’s Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits contains several of the Bonaparte family, 
including N: apoleon's father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, the Chevalier d’Eon, Edward FitzGerald, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Leigh Hunt, ** Stella,” “L. E. L.,” 
Humphry Lloyd, Nelson, Milton by Marshall, Mrs. 
Piozzi, Pope, Sir William Overenc Priestley (the 
husband of Lady Priestley, whose interesting book 
of reminiscences we noticed last week), Richard 
Rawlinson, the antiquary, Rousseau (printed in 
colours, with view of his tomb), Mrs. Sheridan, 
Albert Smith, Sydney Smith, and Hester Tra- 
descant and her son (she drowned herself, it is 
said, because she was compelled to give up the 
family collection at Lambeth to Elias Ashmole). 
There is also a mezzotint of Samuel Rogers's break- 
fast table by Mottram from a painting by John 
Doyle. The price of this is 2/. 2s. (published at 
$i. 8s.). 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool send 
us their Catalogue CCCXCVIL., containing the first 
editions of ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Regained,’ also 
‘Samson Agonistes.’ They are perfect copies in old 
calf, each enclosed in specially made case, morocco, 
silk lined, 1669-71, 62/. 10s. A copy of the first 
illustrated edition of these poems, 1688, is 6/. 6s. ; 
a set of Milton, including his prose works, edited 
by Todd and Symmons, 14 vols., full russia, 1806-9 
9/, 9s.; and Mitford’s edition, 8 vols., full bound 
levant by Zaehnsdorf, 1863, 97. 10s. Under Kelms- 
cott Press is the Chaucer, margins uncut, as issued, 
401. ; also Morris’s ‘ The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles,’ 1897, 6/. 6s. There is a fine set of Todd’s 
‘Spenser,’ 8 vols., large paper, full morocco. 1805, 
112. lls. Under Stevenson is the Pentland Edition, 


20 vols., 102. 10s. The first edition of ‘The Task,’ 
178, and of ‘John Gilpin,’ 1785, 2 vols., full levant 


by Riviére, are 8/. 8s. Other entries comprise a set 
of Chalmers’s ‘ Poets,’ 21 vols., full morocco coeval 
binding, 1810, 15/. 15s.; Edition de Luxe of 
George Meredith, 32 vols., 1896-8, 15/.; and 
Ackermann’s edition of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ full tree calf, 
1820-21, 7/7. 15s. Under Liverpool is a collection of 
542 pamphlets, made by Dr. Dawson, in 25 vols., 
1710-1861, 20/. 


‘FAIRBAIRN’sS Book oF Crests’ will be reissued 
immediately by Messrs. Jack. As this standard 
work has always been somewhat costly, it is good 
news to many that, with numerous revisions 
and additions, it will be obtainable at a moderate 
price. It contains no fewer than 5,000 engravings 
and 30,000 entries. 


Tux text of the laws of Howel the Good is about 
to be published by the Oxford University Press, 
under the title of ‘Welsh Medieval Law.’ A 
thirteenth-century MS. in the British Museum, 
the oldest and best of its class, is reproduced, with 
translation, introduction, appendix, glossary index, 
and map by Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans. The book is 
intended primarily for the student of th2 political 
history of Wales, but will probably interest a 
larger public. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special «ttention to the Following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

F.—Anticipated 10 8. x. 247. 

Masor Curnpertson (“TI shall journey through 


this world but once”).—This has been exhaustively 
[ne in ‘N. & Q.’; see 8 8S. ix. 169, 289; xi. 
118. 


CorRIGENDUM.—Awnte, p. 35, col. 1, IL. 11 and 15 
om ooh, for ‘‘ Bandy Leg Lane” read Bandy Leg 
alk. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

‘We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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‘BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JANUARY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post 


DULAU & Co., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
The Geological Magazine. 

Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON, 


reface and Notes, by ALDIS 
Fol ivatel nted, 1 

privately prin prin 899, in cloth box, Sis. 6d.; or 
Onlya copies left. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. 


By DAVID 


ted. 
by J. WILLIS GEAR. boo , Introducti 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


—. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


J. 


Telephone 5150 Central. LONDON, w.c., 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. for a Quotation. 
L. C. BRAUN, JUST ISSUED. 


47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


CATALOGUE OF 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


OF 
FAMILY, NAVAL AND MILITARY, 
ANTIQUARIAN, AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


SUCKLING & CO., 


13, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Post Free. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S STANDARD BOOKS 


BY SIR LESLIE 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. New and 


CHEAPER EDITION. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net each. [Ready shortly. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZ- 


JAMES STEPHEN, Bart. K.C.S.I., a Judge of 4 
High Court of Justice. With 2 Portraits. SECON 
EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and 
other Essays. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 
FIFTH EDITION. Large crown 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an 


Essay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine 
of Evo ution. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
288. 


BY JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 7 vols. large 


THE. AGE OF THE | ITALIAN LITERA- 
S. With a TURE. 2 vols. 15s. 
78. 6d. 


THE REVIVAL OF ‘THE, 
Od a g and 


EARNING. 
THE FINE ARTS. Index to the 7 Vol- 
7s. 6d. umes. 15s, 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo,. 


HOLIC 


2 vols. 


7s. 6d. each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECES- 
SORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND 


SUGGESTIVE. NEW EDITION. With an Intro- 


a by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo,. 
8. 6d. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI. NEW EDITION. Smalb 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the 

Translation. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG, Fiera Epition. 


With Portraits and Plans. 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. With 
Portraits and Plans. TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. Some Soldier Auto- 
biographies. 63. 

THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 
SEVENTH (and considerably Enlarged) EDITION. 
With Portraits and Plans. 6s. 

NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches 
of Famous Seamen. THIRD a With 
Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 6s. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE “HIRON- 
DELLE.” With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 6s. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the 
Story of the Great War (1793-1815). With Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans. SECOND IMPRESSION. In 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 68. each. 

WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: a Study - 


Spiritual Forces. With a Photogravure Frontispiec 
and 4 Facsimiles. SECOND IMPRESSION. 6s. ~ 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 6s. 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, in Through the M 
Mr. Bullen is ‘‘one of the most virile w: 


described a sailor’s life.” 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT” 
ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. 
THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION. With Illustrations 


and aChart. 3s. 6d. 
OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. With a Frontis- 
piece. 68. 
BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour. 6s. 
With 


SEA-WRACK. 

8 Illustrations. 6s. 

DEEP-SEA PLUNDERINGS. A Collection 
of Stories of the Sea. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE: being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine- 
for ’Long-shore ers. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF: being Recollec- 
tions of the First Four Years of my Sea Life, FIFTH 
IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY: 
being a Day-to-Day Record of the 1899 Naval 
Manceuvres. In paper cover, 1s. ; or, incloth, 1s. 6d. 


Door, says 
ters who has 


SEcoND IMPRESSION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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